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RECONSTRUCTION IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE 



By Elizabeth Hazelton Haight 
Vassar College 



At a time when the whole world is still facing after-war prob- 
lems of rehabilitation, material and spiritual, and in the bewilder- 
ment of chaos needs light from every source, it occurred to me 
that it would be of value to review the great period of Roman 
reconstruction, the Augustan age, to see if from the problems it 
faced, its solutions and its failures, any suggestions might appear 
for reconstruction today. From the Emperor Augustus' official 
autobiography, from his biographer and from historians, from 
contemporary poets and commemorative monuments, I have tried 
to draw a fair picture of that work for peace which built the golden 
times of Roman empire, literature and art. 1 

Before the way was cleared for reconstruction in the Roman 
world, the young Octavianus had some very ugly business to 
execute. His first vows were made to Mars Ultor and it was under 
his relentless auspices that the triumvirs by executions and 
proscription exterminated the revolution which had achieved Julius 
Caesar's death. There followed factional struggles for dominance, 
first Sextus Pompeius attempting to control the Roman world by 
blockade, then Antony by alliance with the east. Not for a 
decennium did civil war really stop. In 29 b. c. the temple of 
Janus was closed, for so picturesquely did the Romans conclude 
peace. 

Up to this time the only work in reconstruction of significance 
was Agrippa's reform of the water supply, (33 b. c.) with the 
restoration of the aqueducts an essential measure of sanita- 
tion. It was now necessary for Octavianus and the Roman people 

1 For secondary sources see Gardthausen "Augustus und seine Zeit" and the article 
in Pauli-Wissowa under Itdius (Augustus), by K. Fitzler and O. Seeck, a valuable 
chronological summary. 
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to evolve some program of reconstruction that would facilitate 
the work of peace at home and abroad. After the first revision 
of the senate had been consummated, (29 b. c.) (the num- 
bers reduced, upstarts eliminated, the opposition perhaps partly 
suppressed), Caesar dared, with the assurance of Mr. Lloyd 
George at certain critical moments, to inform the nation that he 
was ready to resign his office if they had a better man for the 
job or a better program than his. Caesar went even farther and 
did actually resign his powers. 

Three remarkable speeches recorded in Cassius Dio may pre- 
serve a tradition of the advice given Caesar at this time by 
his most trusted counselors and the policy which he himself 
outlined to the Senate on resigning. It is surprising to find the 
old war-dog, Agrippa, pleading against monarchy and large 
armies in favor of the republic, and Maecenas, the unambitious 
knight, urging monarchical government and centralization of 
power. If these speeches are brilliant imaginative writing by 
Cassius Dio, at least they preserve a valuable tradition that 
Caesar before taking so important a step listened to the counsels 
of able statesmen. The message of Caesar to the senate while 
presenting an actual resignation, contained such principles that 
its diplomatic result was assured. (Cass. Dio, 53, 10.) 

"And yet, after all, I feel no hesitancy about suggesting to you 
in a summary way what ought to be done in each of the leading 
departments of administration. And what are these suggestions? 
In the first place, guard vigilantly the established laws and 
change none of them; for what remains fixed, even though it be 
inferior, is more advantageous than what is always subject to 
innovations, even though it seem to be superior. Next, pay strict 
heed to do whatever these laws enjoin upon you and refrain from 
whatever they forbid, and do this not only in word but also in 
deed, not only in public but also in private, that you may obtain, 
not penalties, but honours. Entrust the offices both of peace and 
of war to those who are the most excellent and the most prudent, 
harbouring no jealousy of any man, and indulging in rivalry, not 
to advance the private interests of this or that man, but to keep 
the city safe and make it prosperous. Honour men who show this 
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spirit, but punish those who act otherwise in political life. Treat 
your private means as the common property of the state, but re- 
frain from the public funds as belonging to others. Guard strictly 
what you already have, but never covet that which does not 
belong to you. Do not treat the allies and subject nations inso- 
lently nor exploit them for gain, and in dealing with the enemy, 
neither wrong him nor fear him. Have your arms always in 
hand, but do not use them either against one another or against 
those who keep the peace. Maintain the soldiers adequately, so 
that they may not on account of want desire anything which 
belongs to others; keep them in hand and under discipline, that 
they may not become presumptuous and do harm." 

Presenting such a platform and standing on the pinnacle of 
a triple military triumph, Caesar found that the purified senate 
would not accept his abdication. He maintained to the last that 
this had been a bona fide resignation. And in the new constitu- 
tion now arranged, certainly a compromise was aimed at which 
should carry out the purpose ascribed to him by Dio, (56, 43-4) 
the mingling of monarchy and democracy. 

This comes out most significantly in the plan for provincial 
administration. A partition of the provinces between Caesar and 
the senate was effected which gave the control of the older and 
pacified provinces to the senate but assigned the frontier provinces 
needing military guards to Caesar, the commander-in-chief of the 
army. The senatorial provinces were governed by proconsuls, 
the imperial provinces by propraetors who were really Caesar's 
legates; moreover in the senatorial provinces procurators, officials 
directly responsible to the emperor, managed all the finance. 
Besides this indirect control of all provinces, Caesar was given the 
maius imperium later called proconsular, which made him out- 
rank any official in any province, thus insuring primacy in provin- 
cial administration. However nominal the dyarchy thus estab- 
lished was, it seems to have been a working plan that secured, 
through centralization of responsibility and the emperor's tours of 
inspection, better government than the provincials had ever 
known. 
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Under the constitution of 27, Caesar was given other more 
overwhelming proofs of the confidence (or the subserviency) of 
the senate. He retained, be it noted, the supreme military com- 
mand. Already in 30 b. c, he had been granted a casting vote in 
all the courts and the tribunicia potestas for life. Most significant 
was this last, for besides making his person sacrosanct, it gave 
him supreme power over the plebeians and their officials, so that 
he could even veto the vetoes of their tribunes. The fact that 
until 23 B. c. he also held the consulship was of comparatively 
small importance, as he was actually princeps in senate and among 
the people, whatever the history of that much disputed title. The 
senate voted him a body-guard and bestowed upon him the title 
Augustus which added to military prestige and political honors the 
sanctity of religion. 

In 23 B. c, these various powers were confirmed and extended 
by the senate: the tribunicia potestas was reaffirmed for life; the 
ius proconsulate involving a maius imperium was granted him 
both within and without the pomoerium; he was given the right 
of making treaties, and of summoning, consulting and dismissing 
the senate; and a final confirmation of all his acta in most sweeping 
terms, "whatever he shall think to be for the benefit and honour 
of the republic in things divine and human, whether public or 
private." By this decree, he became virtually head of the state 
religion although he did not assume the office of Pontifex Maximus 
until 13 B. C. 

Certainly from such excessive powers tyranny might as well 
have developed as the constitutional monarchy at which Augustus 
declared he aimed; and naturally the opposition believed that 
such dyarchy spelled absolutism. The difference of opinion per- 
sists in regard to Augustus, as indeed in regard to any ruler of 
vigorous personality and unprecedented powers. 

The plan for administration of the provinces was in any case 
the great bulwark of the Pax Augusta, and in strengthening these 
towers of defense Augustus spent a number of years out of Italy. 
(22-19, 16-13, 10-9 B. c.) In these successive absences in 
Gaul and Spain and the east, he not only achieved the pacifi- 
cation of the provinces and extended certain of their boundaries, 
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(in Gaul, Spain, Germany), but by the prestige of his presence 
he secured friendly diplomatic relations with the Indians, the 
Scythians and other peoples of the far east, beside effecting 
through secret diplomacy the much lauded return of the Roman 
standards by the Parthians. 

Diplomacy with the Parthians must have been a delicate 
matter, as they were the Turks of antiquity to the lamb Armenia, 
and Augustus was called upon not only to help decide disputes 
between rival claimants to the Parthian throne, but also to exer- 
cise a sort of mandatory over Armenia. Augustus boasts in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum (27) of the fact that when he could 
have made Armenia a province, he kept the kingdom intact 
and delivered it finally to a native prince. 

An earlier illustration of special treatment of a problem in 
foreign affairs is in the case of Egypt. Egypt as the granary of 
Rome had been used as an instrument of war against the state 
by Antony so that after Actium the government deemed annexa- 
tion imperative. But the richness of the profits of the land and 
the feudal system in existence for cultivation made the emperor 
deem advisable a unique method of administration in which he 
would not share the responsibility, and Egypt was therefore 
controlled directly by Caesar as its king. Egypt is still a peculiar 
and important imperial problem. 

In two other directions, attempts were made to push bounda- 
ries forward, first to the Elbe, an attempt which ended unsuccess- 
fully, with a return to the Rhine frontier, and in the northeast 
by subjugation of the northern Alpine tribes (15 B. c.) and 
Dalmatia, and by the addition of the provinces of Pannonia 
(9-8 B. c.) and Moesia, (before 6 a. d., — modern Serbia and Bul- 
garia) which extended the empire to the Danube and solved for 
the time the Balkan problem. 

Whether the wars that established these boundaries could prop- 
erly be called wars of defense or not, certainly the general trend 
of Augustus' policy seems to have been against territorial expan- 
sion. The expedition into Arabia seems to have been the one 
concession allowed to what was apparently a strong militaristic 
party, for in spite of their sentiment, he never carried out a 
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heralded expedition to Britain, he relinquished Numidia for a 
time to a native prince, he kept his hands off Armenia, and he 
learned the lesson of disaster in Germany. (9 a. d.) Certainly 
the injunctions which Augustus left on his death to Tiberius and 
the Roman people were significant of his policy and his experi- 
ence. 

"He advised them to be satisfied with present possessions and 
under no conditions to wish to increase the empire to any greater 
dimensions. It would be hard to guard, he said, and this would 
lead to danger of their losing what was already theirs." (Cass. 
Dio, 56, 33.) 

The Pax Romana which Augustus made the dominant note of 
his policy involved problems no less difficult in home affairs than 
in foreign. Not the least of these was the problem of the military 
forces. First of all the great army which served in the civil war 
had to be demobilized. Augustus had faced one mutiny of 
his soldiers in Sicily (36 b. c. Cass. Dio, 49, 14) and by his 
masterly psychological handling of that situation had raised the 
morale and secured the loyalty of his army, but that experience 
had taught him the danger of idle troops. After Actium he 
effected rapid demobilization by sending many soldiers back to 
the municipia, by placing many in colonies, and by putting many 
others on the land. Their reestablishment was facilitated by 
grants of land or money donations. 

Along with the demobilization of the war-time army, came the 
organization of a standing army. The principle which Julius 
Caesar had enunciated, namely that political power was estab- 
lished by soldiers and gold, was adopted by Augustus to such an 
extent that he organized an efficient standing army of which he 
was sole head. To him personally all soldiers took the oath of 
allegiance. Only the emperor and the imperial princes could now 
celebrate a triumph. As corollaries of this military power came 
the selection of the dangerous frontier provinces as the imperial 
prerogative and the right of the emperor to make treaties and 
declare war or make peace. The only apparent check on the 
emperor's power over the army seems to have been that he had to 
secure the assent of the senate to the formation of new military 
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forces when he wished them financed by the state. The title of 
imperator came to mean not merely command in the field, but 
permanent political power. 

In comparison with this fundamental fact of a standing army 
with the emperor at its head, the details of organization are of 
minor significance. It is notable that Augustus made the standing 
army surprisingly small for the size of the empire; that it was 
recruited from the Italians and the provinces alike; that free- 
birth was a condition of service until in the pressure of the last 
years of Augustus' rule. Terms of service, pay, and retiring 
allowance were all fixed and a new military treasury established 
to meet the problem of finance. An honorary guard of Italians 
for Rome and its environs was a new feature of the army. Service 
in this was voluntary or the reward of distinguished military 
service, and pay double. Augustus had also a body-guard of 
foreigners. Vigiles too were organized for police service and a 
fire department in the city of Rome, — important reconstruction 
work. 

The discipline maintained in the army was so severe that it 
became increasingly difficult to get citizens to serve, as is shown 
by the terrible story of the father who mutilated the hands 
of two sons to avoid conscription and the severe punishment 
meted out to him. (Suet. 24, 25.) However, the traditional 
Roman feeling for the glory of a military career, the prestige ot 
the army from the successes of Augustus and Agrippa and the 
carefully ordered pay and rewards maintained a force which was 
the foundation of the Pax Augusta. 

The only Roman who seems fully to have realized the impor- 
tance of the fleet in the Augustan age was Sextus Pompey. The 
D'Annunzio of his time, with the prestige of a great name, the 
magnetism of personal leadership, and a gift for brilliant manifes- 
toes which made him proclaim to the popular imagination that he 
was the son of Neptune, Sextus Pompey dictated terms to Rome 
through the power of his fleet and his control of the grain supply 
for a long period of years. (42-36 B. c. Suet. 16; Cass. Dio, 
48, 17-19, 27-38; App. B. Civ. 5, 97-127.) When Salvidienus 
Rufus organized a mosquito fleet of leather boats against him, 
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Pompey in spectacular derision again played to the galleries by 
a naval spectacle in which he put on the absurd leather boats of 
his adversary in conflict with his own fleet. Augustus and 
Agrippa had to build a new fleet, construct a new naval harbor 
(the Lucrine), and both go to battle with Sextus before he was 
conquered. This experience may have made the fleet more 
effective at Actium, though there the defection of Antony made 
victory easy. It is interesting to note the device by which 
Antony's fleet was finally taken. Cornelius Gallus had stretched 
chains across the harbor at Paraetonium and after Antony's 
ships sailed in, these were drawn up so that all the vessels were 
captured. (30 b. c. Cass. Dio, 51, 9.) We hear little of the 
work of the fleet after this. We know that naval bases were 
maintained at Ravenna on the east, and on the west the Julian 
Harbor, the base at Misenum and after Actium, one in Gaul at 
Forum Iulii. Augustus' boast in the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
(25) mare pacavi a praedonibus suggests that in the security 
which was now felt in regard to the "Roman sea" as the Mediter- 
ranean came to be designated, far less attention was bestowed on 
the fleet than on the army. When Drusus was operating in 
Germany, attempting to push forward the boundaries to the 
Elbe, he built a fleet and cut a canal for it from the Rhine to the 
Zuyder Zee, planning to send ships to the mouths of the rivers 
Ems, Weser, and perhaps the Elbe, but Drusus' death and Tiber- 
ius' later reverses annulled this scheme. (12 b. c. Veil. Paterc. 
II. 97, 109.) Apparently a small standing fleet was maintained 
by Augustus which was increased as occasion demanded, and 
such naval support of the army was probably adequate for 
the time. 

The question of the period most difficult to solve is that of 
Augustus' relation to the senate. The interpretation which he 
wished to be put upon his attitude is contained in two sentences 
of the M on. Anc. (1) "In my twentieth year, acting upon my 
own judgment and at my own expense, I raised an army by 
means of which I restored to liberty the commonwealth which 
had been oppressed by the tyranny of a faction," and again 
(34) "In my sixth and seventh consulships, when I had put 
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an end to the civil wars, after having obtained complete control of 
affairs by universal consent, I transferred the commonwealth 
from my own dominion to the authority of the senate and Roman 
people." Undoubtedly there will never be any consensus of 
opinion as to whether Augustus was a most subtle, diplomatic 
tyrant who dominated all under a pretense of democracy, or a 
sincere experimenter towards a constitutional dyarchy. A review 
of the facts which admit of such different interpretation leads me 
only to a hesitant expression of personal opinion. 

We have already seen that Augustus after his resignation of 
the supreme power was refused, kept the command of the army, 
but shared with the senate the control of the provinces. We shall 
outline later his division with the senate of the department of 
finance. He alienated senators at first by taking lands and money 
from them to remunerate his veterans, (Cass. Dio, 48, 8-9) but 
after sensing the indignation aroused by this war-time policy 
he devised the military treasury, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions and varied taxation. 

By three reforms of the senate, Augustus reduced its number, 
purged it of upstart members, and diminished the opposition. 
The emperor's party in the senate was also increased by imperial 
grants of funds to impoverished supporters who could not meet 
the necessary money qualification. The power of decrees was 
left to the senate; the dignity of their position was constantly 
recognized; more offices were opened to them; the question of the 
succession was always left nominally to them; and they were con- 
sulted by courtesy on such questions as the Parthian succession. 
But the publication of their acts, instituted by Julius Caesar, 
was unfortunately discontinued. (Suet. 37.) Cassius Dio (53, 
19) protests as vigorously as the press today does against 
the evils of such "secret diplomacy." Augustus' ideal for the 
state certainly did not involve freedom of the press, for we find 
(a. d. 12, Cass. Dio, 56, 27), that on "learning that vituperative 
books concerning certain men were being written he ordered 
a search for them. Those he found in the city he had burned 
by the aediles and those outside by the officials who might be 
in charge, and he visited punishment upon some of the com- 
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posers." Freedom of speech within the senate, itself, he seems to 
have tolerated. (Suet. 54.) 

Under the enthusiasm over his exploits in war, the senate had 
refused Caesar's resignation of power, and had heaped upon him 
honors and offices so that at least outwardly there was the greatest 
harmony. The semblance of equality was preserved by Augus- 
tus' democratic insistence on the senators remaining seated when 
he entered or left the senate-house. That all was not fraternal 
is, however, suggested by the fact that the emperor whenever he 
entered the senate-house wore a corslet and was escorted by ten 
secret service men; also no senator was allowed to call at the 
palace without being searched. Gradually, moreover, there was 
evinced by the senators a growing reluctance to attend meetings. 
We hear of penalties for tardiness (Cass. Dio, 54, 18) increased 
fines for absence (Cass. Dio, 55, 3 sq.), specified days of meet- 
ing, (Cass. Dio, 55, 30 sq.) a diminished quorum (b. c. 11, Cass. 
Dio, 54, 35.) It became also so increasingly difficult to recruit 
the senate partly from disaffection, partly from the money 
qualification, partly from the restrictions of travel for the 
senators, that an imperial decree ordered those under 35 years 
of age who had the requisite amount of property to become 
senators unless they were physically disabled, (b. c. 13, Cass. 
Dio, 54, 26.) Such measures hint the unspoken comment of the 
times upon the position of the senate. 

Augustus himself, sensing this passive resistance, in his later 
years attempted conciliation in every way. He encouraged free- 
dom of speech by speaking last instead of first in any discussion, 
and he allowed the senate to try the majority of cases without 
his being present. (Cass. Dio, 55, 12; 55, 34.) Many of the 
most distinguished men in Rome, however, never became sena- 
tors. Before the eternally difficult and delicate problem of the 
adjustment between the executive and the legislative body, the 
most patriotic course does not seem the aloofness of an Atticus or 
a Maecenas. Personally I am inclined to think that the emperor 
Augustus was trying sincerely to work out his colossal problem of 
reconstruction for the Roman world, and that among all his diffi- 
culties none was more insoluble than the adjustment of central- 
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ized responsibility in the executive and freedom of speech and 
action in that ancient and honorable republican body which had 
come to regard itself as entirely composed of kings! 

Augustus' relation to the equites or knights seems to have 
been a more unqualified success. In this reconstruction period 
the great middle class had little to lose and much to gain. The 
numbers of the regular order were first much enlarged, and then 
the range of activities, in addition to the old privilege of serving 
in the courts, was greatly increased by the opening to them of a 
large field of civil service in the enormous department directly 
under Caesar's control. Prestige was added to the order by the 
fact that Maecenas, the emperor's confidential diplomatist, 
remained the 'glory of the knights,' and the imperial princes often 
held the primacy in their ranks. Insignia added to their prestige 
but far more than this the opportunity for honorable and useful 
public service won the middle class to Augustus. 

But if in his relation to the knights Augustus may have been 
said to have mingled monarchy and democracy, what can be said 
of his relation to the plebs? Emasculated but conciliated, they 
continued to demand pattern et circenses in compensation for 
their lost freedom. Yet Augustus did make what seem sincere 
attempts to give them a share in civic responsibility. The right 
of election was left them (also the unfortunate privilege of receiv- 
ing money largess from candidates, a custom not yet eliminated). 
Augustus, however, presided at the elections, using his right as 
consul, and made lists of recommended candidates. The right 
of legislation was not taken from the popular assembly, but was 
greatly diminished. (Cass. Dio, 53, 21; Tac. Ann. 1, 14.) Clubs 
and societies were vigorously suppressed unless authorized by 
a decree of the senate and those thus approved were guilds of 
hand-workers and industrial cooperative societies. (Suet. 32; 
Cass. Dio, 54, 2, 22 b. c.) Pelham (Essays on Roman History, 
p. 142) sees in this act definite encouragement to the formation 
of guilds, proved by the increase of collegia, and would make 
this one of Augustus' constructive rather than destructive 
measures. He shows also (pp. 138-9) that Augustus attempted 
to give the plebs a definite share and responsibility in municipal 
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government by office-holding in the city wards (vici) with not 
only religious functions, but responsibility for fire control, 
inspection of weights and measures, and other vaguely defined 
tasks. That such ward government was not completely successful 
is suggested by the transfer thirteen years later of fire control 
and night police work to the imperial praefectus vigilum. 

However, plebeian ambition continued to find an outlet in 
these municipal offices and the mass of the people was kept from 
revolution by the continued distribution of free grain. We have 
been wont in the past to heap censure upon the impoverisation 
and demoralization of the Roman population brought about by 
the distribution of free bread, but since Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Vanderlip dared to proclaim that hunger breeds revolution and 
the world must be fed, we are inclined to a different view of Roman 
recognition of the fact. Perhaps Augustus hoped as we do that 
this was an emergency measure, not a permanent policy. It was 
certainly to Augustus' credit that he diminished the number of 
almoners in Rome by 100,000 and that with his cry of "back to 
the land" he sought to help solve the problems both of food and 
unemployment. 

He realized too the psychological effect of amusement as well 
as food in keeping the populace in sympathy with the govern- 
ment. Perhaps here too we comprehend his policy better after 
understanding the need of the entertainment department for the 
American Expeditionary Force, and such social service for the 
industrial population in our cities. Augustus won the people not 
only by the pageantry of his military triumph, but by free games, 
as well as baths and barbers. "In the constancy, variety and 
magnificence of his shows he outdid all," says Suetonius. 
(Suet. 43.) From theatrical exhibitions for the literary he conde- 
scended to gladiatorial exhibitions in which thousands took part, 
and hunts of wild beasts that dim the splendor of Barnum and 
Bailey, naval battles, which have never been approached by the 
spectacular Hippodrome, chariot races that rival the excitement 
of the Derby. "Amusement for all" as well as "bread for all" 
might have been his slogan. And the people, fed and amused, did 
not interfere in the Augustan reconstruction by revolution. But 
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the real problem of the free people remained unapprehended and 
unsolved as it is today. For the ancients the solution was made 
more difficult because of the presence of a slave class, that com- 
plicated problems of employment, food supply, morality and 
good government. Yet such recognized condition of servitude 
was perhaps easier to face and ameliorate than the unnamed, 
industrial slavery which forms so tragic a part of our complex 
modern problem. 

In reviewing Augustus' relations to army and navy, to senate, 
equites and plebs, we have touched incidentally several of the 
general lines of reform which he undertook; food supply, popula- 
tion, finance, building. For his solution of the food supply, 
Augustus adopted a tripartite policy: the encouragement of 
agriculture to secure production, the freedom of the sea to facili- 
tate importation, and the distribution of free grain to prevent 
revolution. As part of this policy, colonization was encouraged 
to relieve the over-crowding in Rome and Italy, farms were 
granted to the demobilized soldiers, Egypt with its granaries was 
kept directly under the control of the emperor. The distribution 
of free grain in Rome was more carefully regulated : the number of 
almoners was largely decreased; grain commissioners were ap- 
pointed ; an attempt was made to have the distribution take place 
three times a year instead of monthly, but this reform had to 
be abandoned because of its unpopularity. (Suet. 40.) The 
water-supply was as carefully regulated and commissioners were 
appointed by the senate to take over the work, so well organized 
by Agrippa. Eventually the commissioners of the food supply 
and the water supply were made directly responsible to the 
emperor. 

The recuiting of the population was no less a care to Augustus 
than the public health problems of water supply and food. 
Alarmed at the decrease of the population caused by disease and 
wars and at the growing distaste for marriage, Augustus by laws 
and by exhortation tried to raise the birth rate and establish 
standards for eugenics. It was a time when the Roman citizen's 
sense of duty about rearing a family had become greatly relaxed 
and the new freedom of women, emancipated more or less from 
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the control of the patria potestas or the mantis of the husband, 
tended to diminish the sense of responsibility for the race. With 
the lessened sense of duty to the state, came increased celibacy 
and immorality, facilitated by a large slave population and foreign 
hetaerae. Augustus attempted to check the dangers to the state 
by rigid laws, penalizing adultery, enforcing marriage upon citi- 
zens, men and women alike, decreeing penalties for the un- 
married and childless and bestowing rewards and privileges on 
the fathers of families. (Suet. 34; Cass. Dio, 54, 16; 56, 10-1; 
Pelham 120-1) Cass. Dio, (56, 1 sq.) has preserved an account 
of a remarkable day of judgment in the Forum when Augustus 
divided the Roman citizens into two separate groups, the unmar- 
ried men, and those who were married and fathers, that the state 
might see how dangerously small the second group was and point 
be given to his exhortations. His appeal against race suicide in 
the name of patriotism, his condemnation of immorality, his 
laudation of family life rang true. We are inclined to view 
ironically marriage laws that were proposed by bachelors and 
that could be evaded by imperial grants, and to place beside them 
the corruption of the emperor's own family and the public scandals 
of his notorious daughter, but again the fact that the social 
problem is still unsolved checks sardonic laughter. Augustus' 
ideals and principles were right. No effective reform measures 
have yet been promulgated. 

The financial reforms of the age dealt largely with ad- 
ministration. Shuckburgh's brief summary here is admirable. 
{Augustus, pp. 248-9.) The sources of income for the state 
remained as formerly chiefly the revenue from the provinces. 
These consisted of special royalties in mines, customs, land rent 
and a general, designated stipendium, money or kind, varying 
in nature and amount. In Italy the sources of revenue had been 
the customs, the rent of public land, the tax on manumitted 
slaves. There had been a tributum or property tax, levied to 
pay the soldiers, but for years it had fallen into disuse. (Since 
167 B. c.) Excessive war-time taxation had been levied by the 
triumvirs until the citizens came to feel that only the veterans 
and soldiers were well off and at least one revolt against the tax- 
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gatherers occurred. (Cass. Dio, 47, 16-17; 48, 34.) The war- 
time taxes being remitted, it was found impossible to main- 
tain an adequate treasury. Direct taxation had become so 
unpopular that Augustus attempted a 5% inheritance tax. 
(Cass. Dio, 56, 28.) When general protests arose against this 
measure, he asked the senate to propose some other means of 
income for the state. The various communications submitted 
by the senate seemed to indicate only that they preferred any 
other form of taxation to the inheritance tax, so Augustus changed 
it to a levy on fields and houses and had his assessors begin at once 
the work of valuation. This proposal reconciled the people to 
the 5% tax on legacies. Later a 2% tax on the sale of slaves was 
also adopted. None of these funds were adequate, however, for 
the tremendous business of the empire and Augustus had con- 
stantly to make contributions out of his personal fund and to 
persuade rich individuals to follow his beneficence. 

Augustus' financial measures were more effective in reforming 
administration than in solving the raising of revenues. He made 
the following changes in the administration of funds: first, the 
treasury instead of being left under the control of two young inex- 
perienced quaestors appointed yearly, was placed in charge of 
praefecti of praetorial rank, directly responsible to the emperor; 
second, a new treasury was established for the revenues from the 
imperial provinces, which was under the control of the emperor; 
third, a private fund for the emperor was established into which 
went the income from Egypt and other extraordinary revenues; 
fourth, a military treasury was founded by a large gift from the 
emperor and maintained by special taxation. 

The system of collection of taxes was bettered, for the tax- 
collectors even in the senatorial provinces were held responsible, 
not to the governors, but directly to the emperor, a centralization 
of finance that told for less corruption as long as the head of the 
state was incorruptible. Augustus certainly aimed at removal of 
provincial oppression. By fair assessments both for provinces and 
individuals, he tried to secure just taxation, and he assisted by 
grants of money both provinces and individuals that were having 
difficulty to meet financial obligations. He never sanctioned the 
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repudiation of debts, — that facile relief measure at which the 
Catilinarian conspirators aimed. In the matter of coinage, as well 
as the division of the treasury, he finally shared responsibility 
with the senate. All through his financial measures is seen, I 
think, an attempt to work out this principle of dyarchy. 

Part of Augustus' financial reforms was embodied in his sump- 
tuary laws. How extravagant the after-war spending had become 
is seen in the satires of Horace and it is not strange that the 
emperor tried to encourage thrift and simplicity by legal regula- 
tions of the amounts to be spent on dinner-parties, festivals and 
weddings; or that he backed law by example, wearing homespun, 
living in a modest dwelling, serving only three course dinners. 
(Suet. 72-74.) Neither law nor royal precedent seems to have 
sufficed to check the growing extravagance of the empire. 

More obvious and simple reconstruction work was the build- 
ing of the age. Augustus' dying boast that having found Rome 
brick he left it marble (Cass. Dio, 56, 30) seems justified as 
the Monumentum Ancyranum (19-21) rolls out sonorously the 
list of new buildings erected and old ones repaired. An analy- 
sis of the record shows the significance of the kinds of building: 
honor paid to public service by restoration of senate-house and 
building of basilica; renaissance of religion fostered by repair of 
eighty-two temples and erection of new shrines for certain favored 
cults, notably Mars Ultor and Apollo; amusement of the populace 
encouraged by restoration of one theater and construction of 
another and of amphitheater; public utilities cared for by repair 
of highways, essential for travel to the provinces, and improved 
postal service, and by restoration of the aqueducts. Much of the 
public building was financed by the emperor, but patriotic private 
citizens like Agrippa followed the example of his munificence. It 
has always been easier to secure public bequests for monuments 
that perpetuate names than to reform morals, stabilize finance or 
control extravagance. 

Certain historians have believed that Augustus attempted 
more vital reforms than a review of his administrative and prac- 
tical work can show and would place first of all as the motor force 
of his reconstruction his renaissance of religion. To me this seems 
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instead almost as objective as the rebuilding of all the temples 
that were in ruin. Roman religion was so largely a matter of 
ritual and formalism that the rebuilding of old temples, the revival 
of old ludi, the punctilious observation of sacred days, the restora- 
tion of the colleges of priests seem conventional measures adopted 
to restore the normal Roman life and to preserve the mos maiorum. 
Significant politically, however, was the worship of the Genius of 
Augustus which the emperor allowed to grow up, and still more 
the preeminence which he gave to the worship of his patron god, 
Apollo, with the resultant prestige for himself of associations with 
oracle, Sibylline books, Actian shrine, new Palatine temple. 
When Augustus finally became Pontifex Maximus on Lepidus' 
death, he consummated his policy of uniting indissolubly church 
and state, an object early fore-shadowed in the semi-religious 
title, Augustus, which he had preferred to accept rather than the 
kingly Romulus first proposed. 

As the restoration of religion seems at least partly diplomatic, 
so the new nationalism which emphasized the past glories of the 
Roman race and pointed the way to larger powers seems some- 
times political progaganda : so often in the literature of the age is 
patriotism centered about the Julian gens. Yet at this distance it 
is easier perhaps to impugn motives than to respond to aspiration 
and if contemporary poetry may be read as a barometer, both 
religion and nationalism registered high. 

In Vergil's poems three great themes stand out in relation to 
the work of Augustus: the exaltation of peace achieved, the 
glorification of labor on the farm, the splendor of empire. In the 
Eclogues, the reader is led from the tragic ejection of the Man- 
tuan peasant to the honor of the god on earth who ended such 
horrors by his restorative peace. In the Georgics, that glorification 
of the 'back to the land' movement, war is denounced because no 
longer due honor is given to the plough, fields lie fallow, plough- 
share is forged into sword; and the blessings of peace that are 
lauded are the tillage of the ground, the cultivation of the olive 
and the vine, the care of the flocks, the culture of bees. Beautiful 
passages about Italy are interspersed, but the Aeneid is more 
largely national in theme, with its magnificent epic development 
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of the country's legendary foundation and historic past, and with 
all the glamour cast over the Julian gens from its connection with 
Venus Genetrix and Apollo with his servants. The prophecies of 
Rome's future empire have a grandeur no less than that of her 
recorded history. 

Horace is, however, more completely the real poet of recon- 
struction and there is hardly one of Augustus' reform measures 
which does not echo in his poetry. He recounts the horrors of 
civil war which he had seen on the field and at home, glorifies the 
blessings of peace and the renewed joys of the farmer's life, yet 
urges a strongly imperialistic attitude in foreign affairs, heralding 
the expedition into Arabia and the proposed conquest of Britain, 
recounting Caesar's victories from Cantabria to the land of the 
Seres. Indeed it is only Augustus' eastern triumphs and the barrier 
of the Adriatic that make him believe peace at home is safe. 
Augustus' work of pacification becomes at last to the young 
Republican who fought on Brutus' side at Philippi the final mili- 
tary glory of Rome's long annals of achievement. 

That is because he sees so clearly the need for the reconstruc- 
tion which the Pax Augusta made possible. Regarding avarice 
as the great sin of the age, he inveighs against extravagance in 
houses, in dress, in food, and satirizes the spectacular in the 
theater. While supporting the formal religious revival of the 
time by writing beautiful hymns to the gods, he preaches a deeper 
and more vital reform that shall work from within, a peace of 
mind that results only from Stoic virtus and patriotic service. 
Reforms in morality and family life are made part of such virtue 
and the hope of the state is rightly seen to lie in its youth so that 
it is virginibus puerisque that Horace writes his sequence of six 
great reconstruction odes, inculcating in the young hardiness and 
valor, chastity and piety, honor and patriotism. Horace also 
makes direct appeal for public use of private fortunes for the 
relief of the poor, the maintenance of religion, the service of the 
state. (Sat. II. 2, 103-5.) 

Ovid, Tibullus and Propertius sound only occasionally the 
motifs which Vergil and Horace played upon so elaborately: 
nationalism and imperialism, the Pax Augusta, the happiness of 
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country life. They unite in making booty the cause for war, and 
they concede war's usefulness only for the establishment of peace. 

Sola gerat miles, quibus arma coherceat, arma. (Ovid, Fasti 

I. 715.) 
Let the soldier carry only weapons with which to check weapons. 

Caesaris haec virtus et gloria Caesaris haec est: 

ilia, qua vicit, condidit arma manu. (Prop. II. 16, 41-2.) 
This is the valor of Caesar; the glory of Caesar is this: with that 
hand with which he conquered he sheathed the sword. 

The vision of the poets was clear, for the Pax Augusta with 
the reconstruction which it permitted was the emperor's greatest 
work. The presence of Mars Ultor and the standing army had 
come to be recognized as the guarantee of peace. Both the 
emperor and his biographer protested that he had never waged 
war without just and necessary cause. (Mon. Anc. 26; Suet. 
21.) And Augustus' policy as it developed during his reign was 
shaped more and more towards the Pax Augusta: in foreign 
affairs, by the maintenance of the status quo; within the empire by 
the new provincial administration; in Italy and Rome by recon- 
struction measures in military forces and civil service, in finance, 
in public utilities, in care for the poor. 

Partial failures can easily be pointed out from the perspective 
of centuries. Too much military power was centered in one man 
by the sole command of the army and the right to declare war 
and make peace. Political power also was so completely central- 
ized that under a bad ruler the whole state could be demoralized. 
There was no satisfactory solution of sources of revenue and the 
responsibility for the administration of finance was divided and 
complicated. The problem of the plebs was viewed from the 
aristocratic point of view and neither understood, nor solved. 
(See Maecenas's speech, Cass. Dio, 52, 14.) Finally peace itself 
was not maintained. Pannonia and the Balkans were seeth- 
ing uneasily. (17 and 16 b. c.) Germany brought so heavy a 
disaster to the Roman legions beyond the Rhine, that war-time 
conscription was hurriedly adopted and deportations of Gauls 
and Germans in Rome were deemed advisable. (9 A. D. Cass. 
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Dio, 56, 23.) The temple of Janus was re-opened twice during the 
reign. 

The main tendency of the Augustan Era was nevertheless 
towards peace and the benefits of its reconstruction were, I believe 
almost incalculable. Towards reconstruction I think Augustus 
worked slowly and pragmatically, for I see him not as a ruler 
whose eyes were fixed on military power or absolute monarchy, 
but as an astute statesman, experimenting, feeling his way by 
subtle diplomacy, and only gradually formulating his policies of 
non-expansion, dyarchy, indierct taxation, responsible civil service, 
maintenance of the poor, state control of religion. He finally 
urged upon his people a policy of non-aggrandizement. He 
effected by diplomacy friendly relations with many nations once 
hostile. He gave some protection to the struggling nation of 
Armenia and tried to make Numidia autonomous. To be sure, 
he was not consistent in following out these policies: witness 
Arabia, Cantabria, Egypt, but he came to believe in them, as his 
advice to Tiberius in his will showed. (Cass. Dio, 56, 32-3). In 
home affairs, he had the gift of using the services and advice of 
distinguished subordinates like Agrippa and Maecenas. Many 
great men have not. He tried to divide the power with the 
senate, and if his success was only partial, let us remember that 
our problem is still unsolved. He won the middle-class and 
developed through them new traditions for civil service. He tried 
to give the plebs some municipal responsibility but never really 
believing in their powers, abandoned the effort and urged finally 
that the numbers of citizens should not be largely recruited. He 
did prevent revolution on the part of the people by subsidizing 
the grain supply. He was successful also in keeping the army 
loyal, and his regulations of the new standing army kept it ade- 
quate in general, small though it was, for maintaining the peace. 
He was able to improve conditions of cost of food, highways, fire 
control, and police service. He promoted necessary after-war 
building activity and tried to encourage private thrift and 
patriotic generosity. He caught the imagination of the time for 
his renaissance of religion and nationalism, so that Pegasus was 
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harnessed to his triumphal chariot, and great poetry popularized 
his propaganda. 

Monuments in stone, also, commemorated his achievements. 
Certain pictures symbolize the out-standing features of his 
policies. The Statue of the Porta Prima bears on the corslet a 
representation of diplomatic eastern triumphs, Parthia restoring 
the Roman standards to Mars, and of provincial administration, 
Gaul and Spain representing the larger empire. The remains of 
the temple of Mars Ultor vowed before Philippi visualize the 
power that founded peace and the standing army that maintained 
it. The inscription about the Ludi Saeculares may represent 
the religious renaissance of the time, bringing us near the original 
record of one religious pageant of the age. The different reliefs 
of the Ara Pacis, dedicated by the senate in 12 b. c, reliefs scat- 
tered through the Museums of Europe, show various phases of 
his reconstruction work: the blessings of agriculture; the power 
of the senate; the strength of the nation in family life — Roman 
citizens represented with their wives and children. If this altar 
of the Pax Augusta could stand before us in all its beauty and 
completeness, it would be the most fitting monument to the 
Emperor. 

At the close of his great reconstruction odes, Horace sounds 
a note of tragic despair: (C. 3, 6, 45-8.) 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 
nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem. 

What does not destructive time destroy? The age of our fathers, worse 
than that of our grandsires, has produced us, more ignoble, and we soon will 
bring forth descendants even more corrupt. 

Such a mood of pessimism threatens us now, as, after comparing 
one great reconstruction period of the past with our present, 
we face the fact that the same problems are before us and that 
they are still unsolved. Who has defined the rights of beneficent 
monarchy to acquire territory to protect its own integrity and 
to civilize an inferior people? What of the wars in Pannonia? 
Is Armenia to have a mandatory? Is the unique rule of Egypt 
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satisfactory? Or in military matters, would we not have done 
well in demobilization to have followed on a larger scale Augustus' 
back to the land movement? Have we the proper machinery for 
making war and peace and treaties so that wise advice and rapid 
action are insured? Has the relation of senate to executive been 
solved, or has the senate while preserving its powers in democracy 
diminished its usefulness? Are the rank and file of our citizens, 
if we have a middle class, in training for civil service? Is there 
danger of revolution from the people because they are not ade- 
quately fed and amused and yet have not the life, liberty and 
happiness at which democracy aimed? Do we need for public 
utilities commissioners on food, milk, fuel with greater powers? 
Do we need sumptuary laws to encourage thrift and curb extrava- 
gance? Is building proceeding rapidly enough to make up for 
war-time inactivity? Finally, has religion been deepened or made 
more formal? Is our new nationalism a larger patriotism that 
includes the world, or a narrower provincialism that involves 
non-expansion in sympathy and privileges as well as territory 
and responsibility? 

As I try to answer these questions, I do not despair, but I am 
convinced that the world has been retarded in development 
because it does not preserve and vitalize the experience of the 
past. Must each age begin reconstruction as a new problem? 
Has not the greatest mistake perhaps been that there is never 
adequate reconstruction in education? No trace of plans for 
that in the Augustan Age. No sure or rapid progress can come 
until the history of the world becomes through instruction the 
experience of the present. The modern school in a true reform 
of education will be not the one that deals largely with immediate 
experience, modern life, modern languages, contemporary prob- 
lems, but the one in which the past is taught so vitally to the 
growing child that the experience of the world, made part of his 
imagination and life, gives him the adequate equipment for con- 
structing and reconstructing the present. 



